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dangerous to the liberty, -safety, and public interest of the
people.
The years of the republican period (the Interregnum)
fall outside the scope of this chapter, but in 1660 what was
left of the Long Parliament (the Rump, as it was called) dis-
solved itself. The Convention which was elected to take its
place at once agreed to the restoration of the House of Stuart,
and Charles II ascended to the Throne. Although Parliament
had triumphed over a King, the cause of monarchy was not
lost.
Charles, though a pleasure-loving man, was cultured and
in many ways tolerant. He had learnt many lessons in exile
and was anxious to avoid flouting parliamentary opinion if
possible. Nevertheless he was for a time an unpopular King
and the Throne was in danger. After 1680, though Charles
ruled without Parliament, he regained much of his former
popularity. On this occasion it was Parliament that was out
of touch with popular opinion.
James II ascended to the Throne in February, 1685, and
a few months later Parliament was prorogued and never met
again during his reign. The complex causes of his deposition,
which were in part religious, cannot be considered here. The
bare facts of the incident are that in June, 1688, a group of
leading men invited William, Prince of Orange, grandson of
Charles I and son-in-law of James II, to "bring over an army
and secure the infringed liberties" of England. James, who
had fled abroad, was declared by Parliament to have abdicated
the government, and William and his wife Mary were pro-
claimed King and Queen of England.
With the accession of William and Mary, the position of
the monarchy in the English constitutional system became
more stable and secure. The Bill of Rights (1689) recited the
illegal acts of James II and bestowed the Crown on William
and Mary. An important section of this Bill of Rights was